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THE LATE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tar portion of the ancient palace at West- 
minster which was distinctively known as the 
House of Lords, is said to have been the 
banquet-hall of the royal residence, before the 
building of the magnificent apartment now 
kvown as Westminster Hall. The old hall 
then became the Court of uests, in 
which petitions of ‘subjects to the King were 
received ; and, subsequently, it was fitted up 
for the assembling of the Peers, and, like 
the House of Commons, enlarged at the 
Union with Ireland. 

The vault called Guy Fawkes’s Cellar, under 
the hall, or Court, was the original kitchen 
of Edward the Confessor’s palace. Within 
it, the 8 mew and other combustibles, 
intended to blow up the King and Parlia- 
ment, were deposited by the Catholic conspi- 
rators, in James the First’s reign, anno 1605; 
and Guy Fawkes was seized at the entrance, 
the night before the opening ‘of the Sessions. 
During some alterations, about eight years 
since, this cellar was destroyed. 

The chamber, or body of the House, wherein 
the Peers assembled, did not, however, oc- 
cupy the whole of the old Court; part of the 
north end being formed into a lobby, by 
which the Commons passed from theit House 
to that of the Lords; and the height being 
reduced by the elevated ‘floor of wood, over 
the original stone pavement. It was lit by 
semi-circular windows, and the walls beneath 
were hung with tapestry: there were no side 
galleries, except upon extraordinary occasions, 
as upon the trial of the late Queen Caroline, 
in our time, at the close of which the galle- 
ries were removed. 

From old prints, the tapestries of the 
House of Lords were very superb. The last 
which decorated its walls, were the most 
celebrated, consisting of representations of 
the —— Armada, in 1588. They were 
the gift of the States of Holland to Queen 
Elizabeth. At the Union with Ireland, these 
hangings were taken down, cleaned, and put 
up again, within large frames of brown-stained 
wood, dividing the tapestry intocompartments, 
representing the grand movements of the 
attack and defeat. Upon the borders were 
medallion portraits of the several gallant 
officers who commanded the English fleet on 
that memorable occasion. ese curious 
productions of an art now almost extinct, 
were, of course, destroyed in the recent con- 

ion; and, an eye-witness, who noticed 
the bright blue coruseations that played 


amidst the body of flame from the House of § th 


Lords, attributes this si 
the colouring matter in 
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materials of the 


Theold canopy of ‘state, under which the 


* See Gentleman’s Magazine for the present 
month, p 478. 
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throne was placed, was a piece of quaint de. 
vice; and, at the Union, its tarnished and 
decayed condition was rendered more conspi- 
cuous by the arms of the united kingdoms 
being inserted, embroidered with silk, with 
silver supporters. The throne was an armed 
chair, profusely carved and gilt, ornamented 
with crimson velvet and silver embroidery; 
but, what with the new national inte: 
tions, and old faded and dingy velvet, the 
whole sadly lacked the sp loci—the 
regal glitter—fitting for its appropriation. In 
this superb obscurity, the draperies remained 
until the year 3820, when a throne of the 
most sumptuous and costly description was 
fitted up in room of the elevated arm-chair 
before used as the seat of the monarch. The 
new throne consisted of an immense canopy 
of crimson velvet, surmounted by an im 
rial crown, and supported by columns ri 
gilt, and decorated with oak leaves and acorns; 
whilst tridents, olive branches, and. other 
emblematic figures of British glory, -oma- 
mented the pedestals. This throne was first 
used ou the accession of his late Majesty. 
It was always kept covered, except when 
occupied by the King, or when there was a 
commission to give assent to bills; on the 
latter occasions it was uncovered, and it be- 
came the representative of royalty. Asa 
work of taste, the throne was more elaborate 
than beautiful: it was gitterite and costly; 
but, its Psu epee could not be said to 
to the dignity of its royal occupant. Alto 
gether, when so filled, it fell short of the 
nursery idea of a king upon his throne. 
There was a great disproportion between 
the dimensions of the two Houses of Parlie 
ment. The House of Lords, though having 
only 400 members, not more than 200 of 
whom generally attended, was larger than 
the House of Commons, where; of 658 mem- 
bers, 400 were supposed likely to attend. 
We gather, from Mr. Buckingham’s graphic 
Review, that the House of Lords was 8 
much more noble and imposing hall, and 
had an po ere rig gue tg ws a 
ev ‘of it. At upper end was 
the ‘King’s throne, surmounted by 2 rich 
canopy and drapery of crimson and 
Before it was “ the woolsack,” or seat of the 
Lord High Chancellor, as first Legal Dign- 
tary of the Realm, Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience, and Speaker of the House of 
Lords. The side benches were arranged # 
in the House of Commons, facing each 
other, and rising in elevation as they receded; 
but, in place of the open floor in the centre, 
ere were cross benches immediately facing 
the Speaker’s seat. The subdivision of par 
ties in their Lordships’ House was as follows: 
The King’s Ministers sat on the right of 
the woolsack, or S r’s chair; the Oppo 
sition occupied the benches on the left ; and 
the Independents, or Neutrals, or Indifferents 
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for there are some of each, generally seated 
‘themselves on the cross benches between the 
two. There was, as in the House of Com- 
mons, a large table, upon which lay the 
Mace and Great Seal, and at which sat ‘the 
official clerks, in their barristers’ wigs and 
. There being no side galleries, the 
side walls exhibited to great advantage 
the Armada tapestry; and the hall, being 
well lighted, the benches covered with bright 
‘rimson cloth, and the floor softly matted, 
the whole breathed an air of dignified repose 
‘and tranquillity, which was quite appropriate 
to the 


') Of the interior of this lordly Hall, the first 
Engraving on the annexed page is an accu- 
tate representation. The second Engraving 
shows the outer wall of the body of the 
‘House, with a fragment of the facade, en- 
graved in our No. 688, and the gable of the 
vast Hall in the distance. 

It has been stated, that, on examining the 
tuins of the two Houses, the walls now (or 
very lately) standing in front of Old Palace 
Yard, appeared to be built of Kentish rag- 
stone, black flint, and rock chalk, faced with 
smali scantlings and bored stones, which the 
‘writer considers to mark the of Richard 
IL, (g. Edward III.,) in whose reign they 
were rebuilt. Behind are red brick walls, 
which were erected by Sir Christopher Wren, 
in 1678. The red brick pier, at the north- 
east angle of the Painted Chamber, as well 
as part of the north side, were built by Inigo 
Jones. 


ANTIQUITIES OF ST. STEPHEN’S 
CHAPEL. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


We return to the early history of this very 
interesting edifice, to detail a few particulars 
of its foundation and endowment ; but more 

jally, to illustrate the plan and embel- 

ents of the Chapel, as they appeared 
upon the enlargement of the Honse of Com- 
Mons in the year 1800. These we shall 
proceed to describe more fully than we were 
enabled to do in our previous Number, from 
an anxiety to include the internal arrange- 
ment of the late House in that sheet, without 
disadvantage to the variety of its general 
contents. 

The first Chapel, built by King Stephen, 
was amongst the earliest labours of the Free- 
masons in England ; and we learn that the 
Chapel and several other works were finished 
thder the direction of Gilbert de Clare, Mar- 
quis of Pembroke, who, at this time, presided 
over the Lodges. The Chapel was begun to 
be rebuilt by Edward I.; at which the Ma- 
ons were employed more than two years. 
Tn the Exchequer rolls is (or was) preserved 
A curious account of the expenses incurred 
oa that anes” " appears that the daily 
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of the carpenters was 5d.; that of the 
ther workmen, 3}4d., 3d., and 244d. Al. 
though the weekly expenses were but trifling, 
the amount of the whole sum.thus disbursed 
was cousiderable. We are not informed 
whether the building of the Chapel was 
completed ; but, it is more certain that all 
the buildings were destroyed or much injured 
in the great fire mentioned by Stow; and 
although the palace buildings were subse- 
quently repaired, it does not appear that the 
Chapel was restored during this reign ; “as 
the wars in Scotland, in which the King was 
engaged, did not allow him leisure to renew 
his labours; nor had he sufficient wealth to 
carry:on such a work.’* 

Masonry flourished in England in the 
reign of "Raward IIL., who — the 
Lodges, and appointed five deputies under 
him to inspect the proceedings of the Fra- 
ternity ; one of whom, Henry Yeule, (called, 
in the old reeords, the King’s Freemason;) 
built the Charter-House, in London; King’s 
Hall, Cambridge ; . Queens h Castle; 
and rebuilt St. Stephen's. Chapel, Westmin- 
ster. The works were commenced’ on the 
27th of May, 1330, in the fourth year of 
Edward III.; but from a charter 
in the Tower of London, it is evident that 
this Chapel was not finished for several 
ears. In this charter, the. motives which 
induced King Edward to rebuild and: endow 
it are said to be-expressed with peculiar ele- 
gance and neatness. As part of the King’s 
magnificent design, on the first of January, 
1353, he granted to the Dean and Canons of 
this collegiate Chapel, a spot of ground ex- 
tending to the Thames, whereon to build 
cloisters; he also made a grant of some 
houses in the neighbourhood, and vested 
several manors fur the endowment of the 
college in John, Duke of Lancaster, as 
trustee. The completion of these cloisters 
has already been referred to as some'of the 
most beautiful of the works; as has been 
the surrender of the college, which took 
place in the first capri ward VI.; the 
revenue being valued at the suppression at 
1,085/. 10s. 5d. t 

Proceeding to the discoveries of 1800, the 
eastern part of the Chapel served for the 
House of Commons, and the western was 
occupied . by the lobby, :and .adjoining rooms 
and offices. In the latter were few traces of 
any enrichments; but, in the former' were 
the remains of the altar, stone seats, and 
other rich works. 

In the elevation of the western front, or 
entrance to the Chapel, from the ground line 
in the centre, rose two arches, supporting an 
open screen. On the right of the screen was 
the entrance into the porch adjoining, which 
was the wall of the Court of Requests. On 
the left was a space, corresponding once, it 


© Preston's Illustrations of Masonry. 
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may be presumed, with the perfect side of 
the screen, extending to the south wall of the 
Court. Above the screen, some remains of 
the centre building were visible. On the 
south front, the centre window was complete ; 
five others were filled up with the brickwork. 
between the windows which lighted the late 
House of Commons. The buttresses were 
entire, as well as the tracings in the span- 
drils of the arches. 

On ‘the east front, from the ground line, 
were three windows of the chancel, the east- 
ernmost of which was then in part filled up. 
The buttresses were entire, as well as the 

towers. On the right was part of 
an ancient wall, which now belongs to the 
Speaker’s house. Over the groins of the 
chancel were part of the remains of the altar ; 
and on each side, stone seats, and clusters 
of columns, the capitals of which rose to the 
ceiling of the late House of Commons: the 
whole being of the richest workmanship, and 
profusely gilt, as we have witnessed in a 
capital preserved in the suxctum of a distin- 
guished antiquary. 

On the left of the chancel, were clusters of 
columns; on the right side of the left clus- 
ters was the eastern window, and without 
was the profile of the buttresses. At the 
east end of the columns was an open end 
to the right was the chancel, and the 
were two feet below the pavement, which 
showed that there must have been a great 
ascent to the chancel. 

The whole of the undercroft, now the 
Speaker’s state dining-room, was perfect, 
except the bases of the outer columns, and 
formed a fine superstructure of gigantic sup- 
port to the light and delicate parts above. In 
the inside you beheld the east window; the 
altar, and the stone seats, which were broken 
through. The clusters of columns, the im- 
posts of the windows, the arches, the span- 
drils, the entablature, the beautiful propor- 
tions of the windows, and the enrichments of 
the whole, crowded on the sight, and filled 
the beholder with admiration; a portion of 
which will be felt on beholding the arches, 
as opened by the late fire. 

At the upper end of the Chapel, near the 
altar, on the south side, were evidently the 
remains of a black marble monument; but, 
to whose memory it was erected, was uncer- 
tain. Over the monument were three angels, 
standing upright, with half-expanded wings, 
covered with golden eyes, in shape such as 
are on the peacock’s tail. The expression 
and attitude of the angels are described to 
have been truly: interesting. You might 
suppose the body of the deceased stretched 
before them; the three angels bore palls or 
mantles before them, which they were 
preparing to throw over the body, and, at 
the same time, the in the middle 
seemed to say: “ Behold all that remains 
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on earth of him who was once mighty!” 
while the countenances of the two other 
were expressive of kindred regret. The out. 
stretched pall in the hands of the central 
angel was powdered over with the irradiated 
gold circles, in the middle of which. were 
sptead eagles with two heads. This affords 
some clue to the identity of the tomb, as 
follows: the armorial bearings of Peter of 
Savoy,* uncle to Queen Eleanor, the wife of 
Henry: III., who beautified the Chapel, con- 
sisted of an eagle with two heads; but his 
shield displayed “ Or, an eagle, with two 
heads, sable.”” Now, as the eyes of the pea 
cock’s tail were painted in gold, so different 
from the natural colouring, it is not improb- 
able that, for the sake of adding elegance to 
the pall, the painter chose to represent the 
eagle in gold rather than in sable ; and, this 
granted, it may be the tomb of St. Peter of 
Savoy that we have just described. + j 
On the left side of the altar was the 
painting of the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
already mentioned. Though the group was 
not dis with accuracy of design, yet the 
treatment of the subject highly interested 
imagination. The Virgin, on one side, 
the new-born infant, while Joseph was 
spreading the swaddling clothes. The cattle 
behind were not ill-expressed ; and the devo 
tion. of the shepherds with their flocks, was 
characteristically delineated ; but, the shep- 
herd’s boy, blowing the double flutes to his 
dancing dog, and the fighting rams, ill ac- 
corded with the celestial harmony of the 
subject; though, as the painter had placed 
these uncouth accessories outside the stable, 
the inconsistency might be overlooked. 
On the right side of the altar were several 
aintings, apparently, figures of different 
ings and queens, tolerably well drawn, and 
in good proportion, and proving the dura 
bility of colouring in the infancy of the 
art. The King, engraved at page 322, is, 
probably, one of these figures, if it be uot 
that from Henry’s Council-chamber. On the 
north side of the Chapel were paintings of 
men in armour; and beneath two were the 
names of Mercure and Eustace. In short, 
the whole of the architecture and enrich 
meuts, colours, and gilding, were extremely 
fresh and well preserved. It is remarkable 
that several of the mouldings were filled up 
with ornaments so minute, that those of 
the spandrils and grojned entablature could 
hardly have been perceptible from the Chapel 
floor. The wall upon which the King is 
engraved at page 322, must have been of 
minute beauty, as it requires a microscopic 


® Peter, Earl of Savoy, who, about the year 1945, 
when on a visit to his niece, Queen Eleanor, built 
the uobdle palace on the spot still called the Savoy, 
adjoinin; occupied by 
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eye to appreciate its intricacy and delicately the learned Society exceed the individual 


work. 


Our next illustration shows a specimen of his 4 


the tracery of one of the lobbies. 


(Lower Lobby.) 


The blockings and frieze of the entabla- 
ture over the windows of the Chapel con- 
tained, some of them, leaves and flowers; 
others, perfect masks; and others, shields 
with the arms of Edward the Confessor, Ge- 
neville, Mandeville, and Bruyere—the arms 
of Castile and Leon, and ancient France— 
the arms of the kingdom of the West Saxons 
—vine leaves and grapes, supported by a 
figure issuing out of’. cloud; and shields, 
with the arms of Strabolgi, earls of Athol, in 
Scotland, and barons of Chilham, in Kent, 
together with the shields of several other 
ings and barons; and a few relics of this 

magnificence may, probably, still be 
traced upon the dismantled and blackened 
walls. The whole chapel, with its noble 
wehitecture, its superb paintings, and splen- 
did emblazonry, must have presented = 
Wigue picture, in every respect worthy o' 
the Saint whose piteny | oy and of its 
founder, Edward I{I., the munificent patron 
of aveient art. 

Several fragments of the paintings were 
Presented to the Society of Antiquaries ; from 
hom a committee was appointed to super- 
latend the execution of drawings of all cu- 
nous remains that were brought to light 
during the alterations of the year 1800; but. 
We are not aware how far the Transactions of 


enthusiasm and abilities of Mr. Smith, in 

Antiquities of Westminster, rendered 
still more treasurable by the occurrence of 
the recent calamity. 





TALLIES* 
(Abridged from the Times.) 

A TALLY is a wooden staff, or stick, upon 
which notches having been cut, it is cloven 
or split in two, in the direction of the grain 
lengthwise, and through the notches. Each 
of these pieces would of course bear the like 
number of notches, and each would therefore 
record the weight, number, or value of any- 
thing the notches signified. For instance, 
before the general use of writing, two persons 
doing business together were accustomed to 
cut a tally between them. The quantity of 
goods sold, or the sum of money, was entered 
upon a stick with a knife, instead of into a 
book with a pen; and the stick upon which 
the entry was made in notches having been 
split and divided, one half was kept. by one 
contracting party, and the other half by the 
other party. en another transaction re- 
quired a similar entry, the debtor produced 
his notched half to the creditor, who fitting 
it accurately to his own, added the requisite 
notches below the former notches across the 
two halves, which he held fitted together as 
one stick; and thus both debtor and creditor 
possessed an exact statement of the account. 
In ancient times, all accounts were kept by 
this plain and simple method. 

The universality of the tally may be in- 
ferred from the occurrence of its denomina- 
tion as an implement of account in different 
languages. The tally in French is taille, in 
Italian tacca and taglia, in Spanish taja, in 
German kerbstoff, in Dutch kerfatok, in 
Swedish karfstock, in Danish talstok. 

Dr. Johnson derives tally from the French 
tailler, to cut; whence we better derive a 
tailor, who both cuts and fits. Tally is more 
likely to come from the Latin talis, in Greek 
TaXtos, like, or, like to like. Two lines in 
Hudibras are illustrative either way— 

“ So right his Judgment was cut jit, 

And made a tally to his wit.” 

In the sense of the latter etymon there is 
alaw term. To pray a tales is to move the 
court that a deficiency in the number of a 
jury summoned may be supplied by persons 
present, tales, or like to those nominated. 

With reference to the tallies of the Exche- 
uer and their antiquity, it should be noticed’ 
that into the treasury of this court, which is 
the treasury of the state, tenants.of the Crown 
sometimes paid their rents, instead of making 
the payments to the sheriffs—the official 
collectors of the King’s rents. From the 


® See also page 325 of the present volume. 
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Court of Receipt at the Exchequer the tenant 

received a tally, denoting the sum paid, 

which was an effectual discharge for the 

amount, and so to be acknowledged by the 

sheriff upon its production. Sheriffs, as col- 

lectors of the Crown, gave tallies. By statute 

1 Edward I., c. 2, anno 1299, it was ordained, 
“ Let the sheriffs beware, under pain of great 
forfeiture, that from henceforth they do make 
tallies of all such money as they or their 
officers have received by our commandment.” 
Cutting notches on a stick was an easy and 
safe way of specifying and keeping accounts, 
and, therefore, well adapted to the accounting 
with the King’s tenants, who were plain 
countrymen, and originally discharged, their 
rents in corn and cloth. To assist in re- 
ceiving these homely payments at the Exche- 
quer, there were two officers called the pesour, 
or ponderator, and a fusour. The pesour 
received the weight of the corn or cloth, and 
the fusour received the weight of the bullion, 
in which also rents were originally paid. 
When these officers received cloth, corn, or 
bullion, they gave an account in figures to 
the receiver of the tallies, who made out the 
tallies; but when bullion came to be coined, 
and rents paid in money, instead of corn or 
cloth, other officers, called tallyers, were ap- 
pointed instead of the pesour and fusour. In 
course of time the denomination of these 
new officers became easily corrupted, and they 
are now called tellers. 

When a person made a payment into the 
Exchequer, he paid it toa teller, who made 
a bill for the sum he received, with the Chris. 
tian and surname of the. payer, and his addi- 
tion and the day of payment, all in numeral 
letters, and threw the bill down through a 
pipe into the tally-court. The bill was re- 
ceived there: by the cutter of the tallies, who 
was an officer appointed to provide seasonable 
and proportionable hazel for them, and cut 
the wood into fit lengths, and shape each 
stick iuto-four sides, square, that they might 
be written upon. Immediately on the arrival 
of a bill from the teller, the tally-cutter Segre 
to prepare a tally for the sum mentioned in 
the bill, by cutting a notch or notches signi- 
fying the amount ; namely, a notch of about 
a hand-breadth for M, 1,000/, one of about a 
finger-breadth for C, 100/., one still less for 
X, 104; for odd pounds, he put as many 
slanting notches as there were pounds; for 
shillings, slight, sigh notches ; for pence, 
merely scratches; and for a half-penny, he 
made a small hole: the notches were of 
respective precise ba ati according to a 
standing gauge. he talle-cutter having 
thus prepared the tally, he wreathed the bill 
about it, and passed it to the scriptor tallio- 
rum, the writer of the tallies, an officer now 
denominated auditor of the Receipt. This 
functionary took the tally, and wrote upon 
the two opposite sides of the wood a dupli- 
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cate of the parchment bill with the sum. 
The clerk of the Pells then entered the bill 
in his book, and the writer of the tallies read 
the tally, while the clerk of the Pells looked 
into his book to see that the entry and the 
tally corresponded. Lastly, the tally being 
still whole, it went to the Chamberlain's, who 
divided it. This was termed striking the 
tally. One half, called the tally, was then 
delivered to the party who had paid the 
money, and the errs rs half, called 
the counter-tally, being kept by the chamber. 
lain, was carefull pli away and filed 
upon a string with others in their custody. 
he files of the counter-tallies were 
under both their keys in chests at the tally. 
court, until the tallies were b: tin. Upon 
a tally being presented they took the counter. 
tally from the string, and carefully examined 
both, to see whether in all respects ther 
agreed or tallied. After fitting the tally 
counter-tally exactly together, and scrupu- 
lously ascertaining that they were parts of 
each other, the chamberlains pricked both 
with their marking-iron to denote the per 
fection of the tally, and entered in a book the 
sum, with other distinguishing particulan. 
From that time it was handled no mote by 
the bringer, but was laid up as a genuine 
voucher. In the accounts of the Exchequer, 
9 Henry III., are entries—for rods for the 
tallies, vs.; for leather for the tallies, ixd.; 
for a great sack to put the tallies in, xiiijd. 
Upon the issue of every tally, and likewise 
upon its being brought in and joined, fees 
were payable to different officers of the court. 
For every 1,000/ on a tally of land-tax, there 
was a fee to the tellers of 8d., to the auditor 
4d., to the clerk of the Pells 4d. For every 
1,000/. on a tally of Excise, the fee to the 
tellers was Js, da, to the deputy chamber 
lains 6d., to the auditor 6d., to the clerk of 
the Pells 6d., to the tally-cutters Gd. The 
tally-joiners had 2s. for every tally of Excise, 
and 1s. for each tally of taxes. Upon every 
tally for pensions, salaries, free-gifts, and the 
like, the auditor ived fees ti 
to 19s. 2d. 

When tallies were erroneously marked, ot 
lost, or broken, or other accidents happened 
to them, orders suitable to the circumstances 
of each case were made by the barons, Ia 
the reign of Edward I., William de Boxhore 
had received of John de Escudemor 60s 
which he was to pay to the Exchequer, and 
with it a tally, upon which John had before 
paid in five marks. William converted thé 
60s. to his own use, and wrote it upon the 
tally as paid in. The wrong was discovered, 
and, William, who was an attomey of the 
King’s Bench, .was committed to prison far 
a year, and afterwards to await the King’s 
pleasure for his release. It.was further de 
creed, because William had eudamaged the 
tally of five marks by counterfeiting upon it, 
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that John should be at liberty to sue out a 
new tally for the five marks, with the 60s. 
ed. 


Sheriffs’ accounts with the King were 
discharged by tally upon the money being 
id; and for certain expenses to which they 
been put, but for which they could not 
charges they were allowed to sue out tallies, 
which were received as part of their debts to 
the Crown. For example, when the King’s 
jastices in Eyre, who went from place to place 
and lived privately, were created justices of 
assize, they were entertained by the Crown ; 
for they could not go privately from town to 
town, as the justices in Eyre did, who were 
received in pomp only at their entering into 
office, and not afterwards; but the justices 
of assize were received with certain state and 
magnificence at every assize, which creating 
an extraordinary expense to the sheriff, it 
became a constitution of the court of Exche- 
quer that the sheriff should be allowed such 
by the treasurer, and that he should 
have authority to strike a tally as for somuch 
money received by the King. This was 
called a tally of allowance or reward. In 
1548, 2 and 3 of Edward VL, it is ordained 
by statute “ that the sheriffs shall have such 
and like tallies of reward as they had before.” 
The allowances to sheriffs still exist, but 
they are paid in another form. 

m successive reigns, and until a late 
period, tallies of loan were issued upon re- 
ceipt of sums lent to the king, and were in 
the nature of obligations to the subject for 
repayment. In 1455, Sir John Fastolf hav- 
ing.intrusted a tally of loan to his cousin 
Fenn, he wrote thus to his friend John Pas- 
ton, Esq., for advice—“ Worshipful Sir and 
Cousin—I recommend me to you, and like 
you to weet (wish you to know) that I have 
a tally with my cousin Fenn of 500 marks 
(8337. 6s. 8d.) and more, for to be changed 
upon such places as a man might have most 
speedy payment, and I pray you heartily to 
commune with the said Fenn, that I might 
be insured of the said tally to be exchanged, 
and for what reward competent to be given 
upon the same I will (should) agree to it.” 
It is obvious that Sir John wished to sell his 
uy, and desired to learn what discount he 
, to allow upon it. Within memory, 
tallies of this kind were negotiable in the 
Money-market. They were subject to fluc- 
tuation in value like other public securities, 
ae paid off nearly in the same manner as 

hequer bills, were as valid as those instru- 
Ments, and in some respects were preferable 
tothem ; hence in old newspapers they will 
be found quoted among the prices of stocks, 

and mentioned as having risen or fallen. 
With reference to them as articles of broker- 
age, Dr. Garth says, “ The only talents in 
€steem at present are those in Exchange- 
alley: one ¢ally is worth a grove of bays.” 
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In the same light they seem adverted to by 
some lines of Swift :-— 

“ from his rug the skewer he takes, 
With just resentment flags it on the groussl— 
There, take my tally for a thousand pound.” 

Tallies of the uer, as instruments 
of loan, declined with the growth of Exche- 
quer bills; and as implements of account, 
they are now disused. By the statute of 23: 
Geo. IIL, c. 82, indented check receipts 
were to be issued from the tally-court instead 
of tallies, and after the expiration of existing’ 
interests, the offices of the chamberiaing, 
nominally the tally-joiners, with the offices 
of the tally-cutters, were to be abolished, the 
displaced officers retired with compensations, 
and their functions were transferred to other 
officers of the court. The chamberlains, in, 
conjunction with the auditor, had the charge, 
of the two most ancient and most used 
records of the kingdom—namely the Domes,’ 
day Book of the Conqueror, and a manuscript 
volume of much celebrity among antiquaries, 
and of real importance in the office of the. 
Exchequer, called the Black Book of, the 
Receipt, written by Richard Bishop of Lon- 
don, who served in the office of the Treasury 
for his father Nigel, Bishop of Ely, treasurer 
to King Henry r To the safe keeping of 
the chamberlains was likewise committed the 
disused ancient seal of the court of Receipt, 
and the Royal wills, contracts of marti 
and other deeds relating personally to the 
sovereignand his family, with original leagues 
treaties, and negotiations, and national 
documents, now deposited in the State P: 
office. In early times, the chamberlains 
the chesting and custody of the Royal trea- 
sure. The extinction of those officers, as 
tally-joiners, and the death of the last of the 
old tally-cutters in 1804, presaged the extinc- 
tion of tally-making. Exchequer tallies have 
since been wholly abolished by an act of his 
present Majesty. 

In recurring to the former general use of 
tallies, it should not be forgotten that there 
is a pas to the point in the second part 
of King Henry VI. Among other heinous 
offences charged upon the Lord Say by Jack 
Cade, he alleges against him, «the hast 
most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar. : and 
whereas, before, our forefathers had no books 
but the score and the tally, thou hast caused 
printing to be used,” &c. What the dramatic 
rebel amusingly feared is accomplished. The 
tally has disappeared, and even this memo’ 
rial of its having existed may be smiled at as 
a “ trivial fond reeord.” Accounts between 
brewers and publicans were customarily kept 
by the tally. The following lines from Prior 
are evidence that bakers used the tally :— 


“ Have you not seen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers sway'd? 
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Specimen of an 
Exchequer Tally. 





Her tallies useless lie and idle, 
If placed exactly iv the middle.” 


The old mode of accounting in a formal 


manner by the tally seems 
still to exist in Hampshire. 
{In a relation of certain 
usages in the manor of 
Pamber, it is stated that 
“the annual proceedings 
(accounts ?) of the Court 
Leet are recorded on a piece 
of wood called a tally, about 
three feet long, and an 
inch and a half square, 
furnished every year by the 
steward.” Upon a trial at 
Winchester, one of these 
tallies was produced in evi- 
dence, which occasioned a 
learned counsel, innocent of 
tallies, to denominate it 
a wooden cause. Several 
years ago, when the tallies 
of Pamber had largely ac- 
cumulated, many of them 
experienced the doom of 
some of the late tallies of 
the Exchequer; they were 
considered as useless lum- 
ber, and burnt. 

Illustrations of the sub- 
ject are less exhaustible, 
perhaps, than a good-na- 
tured reader’s patience. 

[We are enabled to add 
an outline of an Exchequer 
tally, of the date, 1810. 
The length of the original 
is 22} inches, and its ex- 
treme width three-quarters 
of an inch. From the cross 
line in the lower part has 
been stripped off the coun- 
ter-tally, cutting the date 
line of the transaction ; so 
that, identity consisted not 
only in the wood fitting, 
but in the halved date and 
notches corresponding. In 
the upper edge are the 
notches of calculation, and 
the handle. The tally is 
of elm, and even somewhat 
more roughly cleft than our 
Cut represents, notwith- 
standing its recent date of 
execution: for, this rough 
‘mode~of computation was 
used until the Exchequer 
Court was reformed alto- 
gether. ] 
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BEES. 
(To the Editor.) * 
Anxious to correct any error in your popular 
Miscellany, of which I may be considered 
the author, I now beg to refer your readers to 
a ph in your last volume, concerning 
. Bees” for which I am certainly responsi. 
ble; and exceedingly regret that I was not 
earlier aware of its incorrectness ; because it 
has been transcribed from the Mirror, I 
know, into several newspapers, and widely. 
circulated periodical works. The passage in 
question, relates to the am acquaint. 
ance which a gentleman of Bury St. Edmunds 
had with his bees; and, to my great confu- 
sion, being lately in company with a you 
gentleman of that town, who keeps, and ps 
ectly understands, those 
“musical hounds of the fairy king, 
Who hunt for the golden dew ;” 

but not being aware how nearly the subject 
concerned me, he quoted, only to satirize, the 

ph of which I speak. I immediately 
told him that I had sent it to the Mirror, 
upon the authority of a friend who vouched 
for the fact; and he then goodnaturedly ex- 
plained, that such a personal acquaintance 
with bees was impossible; “ because,” he 
said, “bees alter in a day; they go out of 
the hive small, and return large; and I 
would defy any one to recognise the empty 
bee of the morning, when it comes home 
laden at night.” 

To your readers and to yourself, I owe this 
candid avowal of an errur, nut indeed wholly 
my own,—but better acknowledged than 
kept to myself ;—and further, beg to assure 
all concerned in, or for, your popular Periodi- 
cal, that though given to romancing, I never 
knowingly depart from strictest truth, in 
matters which I relate as fact.- I may be 
deceived, but I only state what, and as, I 
hear. M.L. B. 


GOLDEN OINTMENT. 

T consiver it a duty I owe to the Public, to 
make known a very valuable recipe, which 
has been in my family upwards of 200 years. 
It is that of making what is called Single- 
ton’s Golden Eye Ointment, which: is com- 
posed of purified quicksilver, and very strong 
nitric acid; five ounces of the former to 
twenty of the latter. The acid should be 
poured into a glass that will bear consider- 
able heat, and the quicksilver gently dropped 
into it; being then subjected to the heat of 
a furnace, it will quickly evaporate, and there 
will remain at the bottom a crust or brilliant 
sediment, of about an eighth of an inch in 
thickness. This substance must next be 
ground upon a marble slab, until a very fine 
— appears: it must then be mixed with 

resh butter that has several times been sim- 
mered, so as to divest it of its impurities; 
—. 
Ve 7 0. 
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and you will have an ointment at once exqui- 
site for the eyes, for the ringworm, and all 
cutaneous disorders.—A SusscribER FROM 
us COMMENCEMENT OF THE MirRor. 


NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY WORKS. 
(Continued from page 182.) 

« t proportion of useful, practical know- 

ledge is obtained by unlearning pony aad by stri 

ing facts of the fanciful additions which are le 
writers who compile books in their closets, with- 

out a persoual acquaintanee with what they under- 

take to describe.— Rennie. 

5, RENNIE’S FACULTIES OF BIRDS. (PART J.) 

Larks, p. 2.—“ Larks, and some other 
small birds are attracted by bright objects, 
as is proved by what bird-catchers call daring, 
that is, fixing a piece of louking-glass on a 
movable pivot and whirling it round; but 
in this case it is probable the larks are allured 
‘by the principie of curiosity su very lively in 
birds.” Perhaps, in some instances, birds 
are thus captured in consequence of the 
dazzling glare of light reflected from the 
glass causing them to fall, from its affecting 

m with sudden temporary blindness. This 
appears to have been the cause of the strange 
occurrence, related by one of the American 
ormithologists, respecting an Indian, who, 
when declaring his exceeding power, held 
up a dagyer and commanded an eagle flyin 
over ro descend immediately, w ich 
command, to his own astonishment and that 
of the rpectators, is said to have been actually 
followed by the bird instantly falling on his 
weapon. 

Kedbreast, p. 8.—All attempts to intro- 
duce into science new names when they can 
be dispensed with, ought to be resisted, be- 
cause they only serve to obstruct the progress 
of knowledge by creating confusion. This 
remark is made because we observe that Mr. 
Rennie, in this work, calls the redbreast 
Rhodondetla rubecula, though in all his 
preceding works he has called it Sylvia rube- 
cula, which is its common scientific appel- 

in. 

Pigeon, p. 12.—Mr. Rennie states that a 
pigeon when liberated from a balloon, tra- 
velling above the clouds, drops down perpen- 
dicularly till somewhat nearer to the earth, 
from a desire to get within sight of such 
objects below as may be useful to it as 
directors, or sign-posts, in finding the point 
to which it wishes to steer. Now, may not 
the cause of a pigeon falling thus downwards 
‘till within a certain distance from the earth, 
be owing to the air of an elevated region 
being too light and rarified to support a bird 
on the wing ? 

Shad, p. 53— So delicate is the ear of 
this fish reported to be, that the sound of 
thunder terrifies them to death, and numbers 
are annually found thus killed on the Rhine 
and the Moselle.” As many species of fish 
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are much affected by electric changes in the 
atmosphere, I suspect the lightning, and not 
the thunder, to be the cause of the shad’s 
death.* aa - 
Magpie-moth, p. 83.—‘ No bird,” sa 
Mr. ‘Leonie, wil touch the caterpillar of 
the magpie-moth.” The antipathy of birds 
to this species was first noticed by Mr. Blyth 
in a communication to the Field Naturakst, 
from which we quote his words :— Can any 
reader inform me what peculiarity there is in 
the chemical composition of the common 
magpie-moth (Abraxas grossulariata), that 
all my various insectivurous birds reject it ? 
I have a nightingale which will ily take 
food from the hand, and which, like all other 
small insectivorous birds, is most voraciously 
fond of lepidopterous insects, in general ; but 
the magpie-moth he constantly refuses. * * 
I png Sa my insect-eating . birds without 
food beyond their usual time, when I threw 
into their cage a variety of common moths, 
amongst which were ‘three or four of the 
common Abraxas grossulariata ; ‘but the latter 
were even then rejected, though the other 
various species were all devoured greedily. 
One, however, was swallowed by a whin-chat, 
but he did not take a second, and I noticed a 
tree-pipit (Anthus arboreus) take one of 
them ia his mouth, which, on tasting, he re- 
fused. The caterpillar, also, is rejected by 
all these various birds. May not this be a 
principle cause of the magpie-moth being 
one of the most abundant species we have ?” 
(Vol. i. p. 549.) . 
Sense of Taste, P- 85.—Mr. ' Rennie says 
that tasters, or papille, are not confined to 
the tongue, “ but may be seen in the inner 
skin of the lips and cheeks, as well as on the 
te or roof of the mouth. It has farther 
n proved that these are useful in tasting, 
by the case of a boy whose tongue sl 
off in confluent small-pox, and who retained 
the sense of taste, though not so vividly as 
before his calamity.” That it is not always 
absolutely necessary to tasting, that one 
should apply the substance to be tasted to 
the tongue, 18 also proved by the fact of per- 
sons tasting onions, &c. when these arerubbed 
on the soles of the feet. 
Hen-harrier (Circus pygaryus), p.146.— 
“ Bingley tells us that a gentleman who was 
shooting in Hampshire, sprung a pheasant, 
shot at it, and notwithstanding the report of 
his fowling-piece, it was pursued by a hen- 
harrier, but escaped into a covert. He after- 
wards sprung and missed several more, the 
hawk continuing to hover round all the while 
he was beating the'field; as if well aware of 
the game which lurked in the stubble.” 
There are many instances, besides the 
on record, exhibiting the fearless intrepidity 
of the hawk tribe when pressed by hunger. 
© Vide an article on the Effeets of Electricity on 
Animals, in the Field Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 91. 
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6. RENNIE ON POPULAR ERRORS RESPECTING 
DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


Mr. Rennie has sent us a small pamphlet 
thus entitled, and which is a reprint of an 
article contributed by him to Baxter’s Library 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Knowledge. 
It may be read with great benefit by those 
who are interested in crops liable to the ra- 
vages of insects, and who have not time or 
patience to make researches themselves with 
a view of discovering a preventive or cure. 

Lady-bird, p. 9.—Of the common lady- 

birds (Coccinella 7-punctata) Mr. Rennie 
affirms that in both their larva and perfect 
state, they “ never touch vegetable substances, 
—feeding entirely on the green flies (aphides) 
which are the cause of the destruction of 
which the lady-birds have been unjustly ac- 
cused.” As we have witnessed the lady-birds 
engaged in devouring the aphides, we concur 
in what Mr. Rennie states. It may be ob- 
served, however, that in one of Professor 
Burnett’s lectures, delivered at King's Col- 
lege, he includes the Coccinelle among the 
insects he mentions as being destructive to 
vegetation ; and in Kirby and Spence’s Jn- 
troduction to Entomology, is the following 
“passage :—“ The larve of some species of 
Coccinelle feed, according to Professor de 
Reitch, solely on the leaves of plants, as that 
of Coccinella hieroglyphica which eats the 
leaves of common heath (Erica vulgaris), 
after the manner of the larve of Lepidoptera.” 
(Vol. i. p. 263, note.) 


7. TURTON’S MANUAL OF LAND AND FRESH 
WATER SHELLS. 


To the conchologist who seeks for shells 
in the fields and lanes, lakes and ponds, this 
is an useful little book, as it contains coloured 
plates and brief descriptions by reference to 
which the name of a shell may be found with 
tolerable facility. The student must, how- 
ever, strive to acquire some particulars of 

ter value than the mere names and diag- 
nostics of the species he may find, for the 
man whose knowledge of shells is limited to 
these points, is not what is meant by a con- 
chologist. 

Ephemere, p. 2.—Authers who have stu- 
died one branch of natural history almost 
exclusively, are often very unfortunate when 
they touch upon those branches which they 
have thus comparatively neglected. Dr. Tur- 
ton furnishes us with a fine instance of this 
in the following extract :—“ Is it not probable, 
that the infusorial order of worms may be 
merely the minuter species of Ephemere in 
their mediate stages of transformations ? Of 
the natural economy of this last tribe we 
know only that the egg is dropped into water, 
and that it emerges in a perfect, winged 
state. The larva aud chrysalis metamorphosis 
must take place under water, and for this 
purpose must be furnished with organs appro- 
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priately adapted. And it may be reasonably 
conjectured that the testaceous covering of 
some of them is merely the hardened cloth. 
ing of the chrysalis.’ What a confused 
jumble of error is here! The poor Ephe- 
mere seem inextricably “ in for it.’ Mr, 
Jesse, (Mirror, p. 180,) is not quite certain 
but that they are in their first state cadis. 
grubs, (which are undoubtedly the larve of 
the Phryganea,) and here we find Dr. Turton 
conceiving them to be at first infusorial 
worms! And then, notwithstanding the 
fact of the transformations of these insects 
having been long accurately known, he tells 
us that all we know is, that the eggs from 
which they come are “ dropped into water,” 
and that they “ emerge in a perfect, winged 
state.” Unfortunately for the learned doctor, 
it so happens that they do zo¢ emerge in the 
perfect state, but in the pupa, or, as he 
objectionably calls it, chrysadis state. Their 
leaving the water winged is no evidence of 
their being in the perfect state, because the 
pupz are also furnished with wings.—J. F. 


Pilaunerg and Customs. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


Tue owners of a trading vessel to Tahiti, 
one of the islands, and residence of the king 
Pomare, sent him a horse as a present from 
New South Wales. The multitude were so 
alarmed when the animal landed on the shore 
and rose out of the water, for he swam to the 
beach, that they fled with precipitation, 
climbing the trees, or crouching behind the 
rocks and bushes for security. The largest 
animal with which they were acquainted was 
a pig; and.when the captain, on the following 
morning, saddled and rode the horse up and 
down the beach, the natives were in ecstacies 
of joy, screaming out that it was “a land- 
running pig,” “a man-carrying pig.” 

Like the Jews who carried the sacred ark 
to the field of battle, the South Sea islanders 
always bore with them some deity, under 
whose patronage they imagined victory cer- 
tain. In their naval engagements, one canoe 
called the Vaatii, or sacred canoe, was always 
stronger, larger, and more highly ornamented 
with carving, feathers, &c. than any other. 
Small houses were erected in each, and the 
image of the god was kept in them. Here 
they offered prayers and performed sacrifices. 

“Tabu,” is the term implying restriction 
upon a whole province, as a religious penance: 
a man marked by the priests for impiety, is 
said to be tabu-ed; and a similar word is 
used among the Africans near Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, and the adjoining dis- 
tricts. Tabu is a species of excommunication, 
a kind of religious scourge well known to all 
sorts and cl of priestcraft. 

The Africans on the Gold Coast have a 
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belief that the sharks are sacred, and to be 
consumed by one is a passport to a happy 
gemity: so strong is the belief that they 
have a saying in broken English, “ Him Joo 
Joo (the shark) eats, him go comertable.” 
The South Sea islanders likewise reverence 
the large and voracious blue shark. Temples 


‘were erected to their honour in which priests 


officiated and offerings were presented to the 
deified sharks while fishermen and others ° 
who were much at sea sought their favour. 
The priests were said to be always recognised 
byashark, and their persons were consequently 
uninjured by them. The turtle was also an 
object of respect and veneration among them: 
it was sacred, and none could dare to eat of 
it when dressed with sacred fire, except the 

ings, the priests, and a large share was 
offered to the idol. Our aldermen have also 
a high respect for the turtle genus, especially 
when dressed by the Lord Mayor’s fire. 


It was a religious and positive observance 
that the wife should not only be prohibited 
from eating those kinds of food of which the 
husband partuok, but she must not eat in the 
same place, or even prepare her food at the 
same fire. This restriction applied not only 
to the wife with regard to her husband, but 
to all the individuals of the female sex. No 
sickness on the part of a female could cause 
this rule to be relaxed. Even the baskets in 
which the provision of the man was kept, 
were considered poliuted if used by a female ; 
and as the women lived upon inferior food 
and ate in little solitary huts erected for the 
purpose, the very imprecations of the men 

ad reference to the degraded condition of 
the other sex. 


The idolaters having resolved to offer a 
human victim at an approaching ceremony 
determined to sacrifice a young native who 
had embraced Christianity ; and in the selec- 
tion of this youth the priests not only grati- 
fied their own vengeance, but deemed that 
he would be the more acceptable to their 
deity. The youth was kneeling in prayer on 
the brow of a hill, while the sun was setting; 
when a party of the priest’s servants required 
his attendance upon some excuse; but he 
immediately recollected the approaching 
festival, and it flashed across his mind that 
HE was the selected victim. “ Why deceive 
me?” said he calmly to his intruders; “ I 
know what is wanted—the ceremony ap- 
ptoaches: to-morrow I shall be laid upon 
your altars of blood. I am to be your victim 
—I believe in the God of the white people— 
you may kill me, but I am not afraid to die.” 

e youth was still upon his knees, when 
the infuriated natives immediately rushed 
upon him and murdered him: his body was 
then placed im a long basket made with the 
leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and carried with 
exultation to the temple, where it was offered 
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to the gods ; and then suspended among the 
branches in the sacred grove. 

When a distinguished visiter arrived in the 
island, a sumptuous feast was prepared, called 
a feeding by the natives; not, however, by 
furnishing a rich and splendid entertainment 
at the habitations of the proprietors, and 
inviting the party to be honoured as guests, 
but it was managed in a more hospitable and 
substantial manner; for numbers of whole 
pigs, fowls, fish, roots, and vegetables, pud- 
dings, fruit, and “ every delicacy of the 
season,” were carried to the encampment of 
the honoured visiter, who feasted with those 
whom he chose to invite. The priests always 
attended, and first selected such tit-bits and 
choice fruits as they deemed would be accept- 
able to the gods, which elegant extracts they 
carried with great solemnity to the temple, 
and deposited them on the altar. 


Like the ancients, they had public games 
of wrestling on grand and solemn festivals 
connected with the worship of their deities. 
The wrestlers rubbed. oil over their bodies. 

Foot races also formed a game: the compe- 
titors were anointed with oil; they wore onl 
a girdle bound tight round the loins, a wreat 
of flowers adorned their brows, and a light 
bandage of native cloth was sometimes bound, 
like a turban, round the head. When the 
sea was smooth, canoe-racing was occasionally 
practised. 


Their naval reviews were very interesting 
and animated. Ninety or a hundred canoes 
were, on these occasions, ran in a line 
along the beach ready to be launched in a 
moment. Their elevated and often curiously 
carved sterns, their unwieldy bulk, the raised 
and guarded platform for the fighting men, 
the motley group assembled there, bearing 
their singularly, and sometimes fantastically, 
shaped weapons, the numerous folds of native 
cloth that formed their cumbrous dress, their 
high broad turbans, the streamers floating 
in the air, all conspired to add a wild charm 
to the scene around. Then, while the canoes, 
or fleet were thus ranged along the beach, 
the king stood in a small one, drawn by 
a number of his men, who walked in the sea. 
In front of each canoe, he paused and ad- 
dressed a short harangue to the warriors, and 
an invocation to the gods. After this, on a 
given signal, the whole fleet in a moment 
was floating upon the bosom of the sea, and 
the navigators were to be seen displaying 
their naval tactics and their strength in gain- 
ing the given gaol, from which they returned 
in regular order. 

These islanders have a game precisely 
similar to the Scottish game of “ Golfe.” 

Archery is a sacred game ; and the imple. 
ments and the dresses worn by the archers on 
those festivals, were all sacred. The game 
did not consist in shvoting at a mark, but it 
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was a trial of strength. The archer stood on 
a stone pile, about three or four feet high, 
of a triangular form, one side of the angle 
tag, convex: this spot was considered 
sacred, 


Hurling the spear and javelin was also a 
favourite sport; and in it were much dexte- 
rity and prodigious strength. The contests 
were generally between two tribes, so that 
the sports partook of a spirit of nationality. 

Cock-fighting appears, however, to have 
been the most favourite pastime, and has 
been known to them for many centuries past. 
They did not arm the bird with artificial 
spurs; but, in order that the cocks might be 
as fresh as possible, they pitted them early 
in the morning, when the air was cool, and 
before they might become languid by the 
heat of the day. J.S. 





Che Public Journals. 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS, 
A Sailor’s Trick. 


Ir was towards the end of December that 
we put to sea from Boston, in America, bound 
to Kurope. The northern coast of the United 
States is proverbially tempestuous in winter ; 
and we found the season of our voyage no ex- 
ception to the general rule. Scarcely had we 
lost sight of the land, when a furious gale of 
wind sprang up, that continued, with little 
intermission, for fourteen days. Tremendous 
squalls drove us at times nine and ten knots 
an hour; showers of rain, sleet, and snow, 
poure’l upon us in rapid succession. Day and 
night we were pitching over the mountainous 
billows, the vessel rolling from side to side, 
as if each moment about to upset, or plung- 
ing her bows into the front of a mighty wave, 
as if to precipitate herself headlong into the 
depths. She was as deeply laden as she could 
swim ; and it strikes one with astonishment, 
on observing such a heavy mass labouring 
over the restless waters, and exposed to all the 

of the elements, how bits of wood can 
hold together in this agitation. 

However, stormy weather does not last for 
ever. After crossing the warm and smoking 
current of the Gulf-stream, the tempests 
abated. I had little apprehension during 
their continuance, as I knew the vessel to be 
well-built, and nearly new; and I had full 
faith in the skill and experience of the captain 
and crew. For all this, I had been served a 
trick. 


The lone ocean! what a solitude! We 
were in the great track of navigation across 
the Atlantic ; yet, after leaving the American 
coast, not a sail caught our eye till we had 
; the Azores ; nothing but the salt, vast, 

dread, eternal deep. Now and then a solitary 
el or shear-water, or petrel, might be seen 
ma 


ming over the waves ; or a shoal of por- 
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poises, or black-fish, cutting through the 
water, offered a momentary spectacle; or, 
mote rarely, a Po ese man-of-war—not a 
ship, but a shell-fish. I was leaning over the 
ship’s rail, one serene, sunny day, watching 
the navigation of this little craft, with ity 
beautiful bluish-green hull and white striped 
sail, scudding gracefully forward under a 
gentle breeze. Suddenly it struck sail, and 
sank out of sight. 

“Gone to Davy’s locker!” exclaimed the 
mate, who had been scanning the phenomenon 
as well as I, “ and now look out for squalis.”— 
“Ay, but we have already weathered toomany 
of them, to be apprehensive on that score,” 
replied I. —* Ay, to be sure!” answered 
Bill.—“ So tight a ship as we have got under 
us, you know.”—*“ Tight—O! hem !” said 
Bill; with a roll of his eye, and thrusting a 
long quid into his cheek; “Oh, ay! tight! 
yes! ha, ha!”—There was something in the 
fellow’s look at these words that I did not 
comprehend, “Ay! tight and sound, why 
not ?” returned J, casting my eye along the 
ship’s side. Bill looked more significantly 
than ever; and I could perceive that he 
watched my eyes very sharply. As my glances 
wandered fore and aft, I thought somethin 
looked oddly near the main chains. I st 
hard at it, while Bill was twisting up the 
muscles of his face, as if he knew something 
more than ordinary. “ What is that bit of 
board clumsily stuck on the ship’s side 
there ?” asked I—* A little bit of ginger. 
bread-work,”’ answered he. with an arch leer. 
—“ Gingerbread-work, hey ? let us nibble a 
bit at it,” returned 1, beginning to suspect 
something. So getting over the side, I clam- 
bered down to the spot, and set to knocking 
and scratching about it.—“ Avast! avast!” 
cried Bill, in some agitation, “ you will have 
it off.’’—" What, then, is there anything 
underneath ?”—“ Nothing but a hole through 
the ship’s side, about as big as your head.” 
—“ A hole through the ship’s side ?’’— 
“ Ay!” replied he, with great gravity. — 
“ And how long has it been there ?”’—“ All 
the voyage.’”’—‘‘ Come, now, Bill, you are 
buttering me down. Tell me the truth.” — 
“ ’Tis true as the moral law; but say nothing 
about it—the other passengers might be sort 
o’ scared, you see.”—“ Ay, if they believed 
it; but”——— “I'll tell you just how it hap- 
pened; the whole affair to an affigraphy. 
You see we lay at the wharf in Boston, all 
loaded.” — “ Well !"—“ Well, trying to haul 
off into the stream, the ship grounded just 
at night, and when the tide left her, she took 
a heel against the wharf, and the end of one 
of the fenders coming in a sort o’ clumsy 

way against her b: ide, smashed it right 
through.’’—" And you put to sea upon it 2” 
—* Exactly so: first nailing a bit of pine 
board over the place, and giving it a daub of 
black varnish ; ’twas all done in ten minutes 
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after we found it out in the morning. "Twould 
have taken time, you know, to unload and re- 
ir.’—“ Gracious powers! Have we come 
Srough all these gales of wind with a leak 
of two square feet ready to burst upon us ?” 
—*Ha! ha!” said Bill, hitching up his 
waistband, “ many is the time I’ve chuckled 
in my sleeve to hear you bragging to the old 
man how tight a ship you had got—’tis just 
above the water-line, though — no danger. 
Yet, when the sea ran high, I used to put 
my head down the after-hatchway, and hear 
the water pouring in—it made me feel kind 
o’ streaked.”—“ Streaked! by the powers! 
deserve to be streaked and striped too, 
ir iawing a man such a trick.”——“ Oh, for 
the matter of that, it is all as good as a ser- 
mon ; there’s a moral law and an inference to 
every thing.”—“ And what moral do you 
make of all this, Mr. Parson ?”—“ Why, re- 
plied Bill, with an air of the greatest mock- 
gravity, “such is the lot and luck of all 
Stal mankind. Many a chap carries sail, 
without knowing what a crazy craft he is 
floating in.”—“ Truly, Bill, you have spoken 
like a Professor, for a good moral might be 
handsomely picked out of the affair. But 
have a care for the future; and the next time 
you undertake to preach me a sermon at sea, 
don’t give my ship a punch through the ribs 
by way of a text.” 


A Yankee Trick. 


It was a time of great bustle and expecta- 
tion in the little village of L——, situated 
“somewhere out of the world, and up in the 
woods,” in the state of Massachusetts. There 
was to be a special frolic in the shape of a 
horse-race—a horse-race, do I say? I mean 
a scramble of quadrupeds, for since the prac- 
tice had been known there, very few of the 
animals that put their hoofs in would have 
been entitled to the name and honours of a 
horse at Doncaster. Four-footed animals they 
were for the most part, though some of them 
kept the pean reserve, and chose to go 
upen three — Narraganset pacers, Vermont 
damnblors, Berkshire blunderers, C ticut 
caperers, Worcester plough-joggers, Dogtown 
dumpies,—in short, the tag-rag and bot-tail 
of the four-footed creation. 

Once a year it had been customary to run 
a race of this sort in the vill of L—, 
and the fleetest runner of this motley multi- 
tude won a prize of some value, to which 
every adventurer contributed a sum. On the 
present occasion the prize was considerably 
augmented by an offer from an individual 
who had constituted himself a society for the 
promotion of horse-racing, and more than 
common interest was, of course, excited at 
the Seeeeh of the festival. The old farmers 
who horses fit for running, gave them 
extra quantities of corn and fewer applica- 
tions of the lash, as if to be flat and fleet 
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were the same thing. Some, however, were 
more cautious. in their preparations, and, 
among the rest, Job Hawker, a sly, caleu- 
lating, guessing, questioning, bargaining, 
swapping, Jack-of-all-trades sort of a chap, 
long-sided and limber-tongued, with a face 
as grave as a deacon, but a roguish twinkle 
of the eye on occasion, that gave you assu- 
rance he was no gteenhorn. Job’s horse had 
beaten them all hollow the former year, and 
he was in full confidence of the same good 
fortuue this time. Howbeit, he took all 
imaginable precautions to secure success, and 
put his steed only to that quantum of exer- 
cise and fodder which he judged conducive 
tos ° 

But while he was flattering himself with 
the prospect of a certain victory, and as the 
day of trial approached, he was thrown into 
consternation by the arrival of a stranger, 
mounted on a Canadian pony, who came with 
the avowed intention of putting in for the 
prize. At the first announcement of this in- 
telligence, Job fell into despair, for it so hap- 
pened that he knew the individual, having 
encountered him in the northern part of Ver- 
mont, while on a trading excursion in that 
quarter. Job had witnessed a trial of speed 
which the pony exhibited there, and knew 
that his own Buce halus was no match for 
him. It was plain, that if the Canadian took 
a share in the race, he must win; and the 
catastrophe seemed inevitable, for nobody 
had a right to exclude him. But Job hit 
upon a trick. Early the next morning, he 
clapped his military hat upon his head (Job 
was a lieutenant), and waited upon the Ca- 
nadian.— Well, I suppose, squire. you are 
the gentleman with the pony ?”—“ Yes, sir.” 
—“ Ah, I guessed as much. Well, I sup- 
pose you are a thinkin’ o’ racin’ to-day ?”— 
“ Yes, if it is according to rule.’’—*Sartin ! 
It’s all accordin’ to rule, if in case you have 
tried to beat the beater.”—“ Beat the beater !”” 
—“ Yes, beat the beater; you know what 
that is, I take it.’’—“ No, hang me if I do.” 
— Well, that’s a good ’un; but I 
as much. You see the case is ly this : 
I beat the last races, and you, being a new 
comer, must give your horse a try with me 
before you can enter for the race.”—* Oh, if 
that is all, I am content; bring out your 
horse, and let us try as quick as you please.” 
— Your horse!” exclaimed Job, with well- 
feigned surprise. —“ Yes, your horse ; 
don’t mean a foot-race, sure!” — “ Why, 
squire! don’t you know ?”’— Know what 
—* Know what? why, it is my ow that is to 
race, and not a horse !’—“ An ox!” cried 
the Canadian, staring with all the eyes in 
his head.—“ Yes, an ox,”’ returned Job, with 
imperturbable gravity. “Why, I thought 
you knew all about it.”—“ About what ??— 
“ About racin’, to be sure. Did you never 
hear of my ox that beats all creation?”— 
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“ No!” exclaimed the Canadian, in the 
greatest astonishment. — “Why, didn’t you 
see him about town yesterday ?”—The man 
was thunderstruck ; he had seen the ox, and 
this strange announcement made him believe 
what he had always been told, that Yankees 
were born devils. “I have beaten horses,” 
thought he, “but never tried with an ox.” 
Job kept on a grave face.— My ox is all 
saddled and bridled,’? said Job; “are you 
ready ?”—“ I think I won’t try this time,” 
replied the man, hurrying away with a most 
desponding look. He ordered his pony to be 

t ready, paid his bill, and mounted to set 
off. The landlord stared.—* Why, you mean 
to stay and try the race to-day, don’t you?” 
—“No, no,” replied he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders and shaking his head. “Tl run my 
pony against any horse, but there is no know- 
ing what a cursed ox may do.”— Job bore 
away the prize that year, and the stranger 
never came again to disturb him; but his 
Jast words are still a common saying in the 
town of L——,; and whenever a horned beast 
gets antic, he is specially impounded with 
the remark, “There is no knowing what a 
cursed ox may do.” 





THE WATER-DRINKER IN THE PYRENEES. 
(Continued from page 332.) 


Noruina is barren to a tourist of such 
ancing spirits, and next is the following ] 


Ludicrous Adventure. 


The Limousin, through which I now rode, 
is a fine province, 1 with produce of 
every kind, from corn down to crab-apples, 
the last by no means a despicable resource 
fur a peasantry who can turn them into cider, 
and what is still more to the credit of their 
fortitude, can drink it. But aman does not 
travel thus for nothing. Sterne says, that 
sentiment always lies ready for the senti- 
mental traveller; and the adventurer, on the 
same principle, is entitled to all the marvels 
of the province. On arriving in one of the 
villages, a few leagues from Limoges, I found 
the population all awake and in the streets, 
though the hour was ten at night, and the 
French ‘peasantry are early sleepers. On in- 
quiring ‘the cause, I was inundated with 
wonders worthy of an excursion into Caffraria; 
a whole host of lions, tigers, and leopards, 
were in full march to eat all the villagers 
‘alive. ‘There wds wailing and weeping 
enough in the little streets to have announced 
the onslaught of an army of Tartars. Not 
fully satisfied of the security of my own po- 
sition, or that of my servant and horses, I 
applied myself to ascertain the truth amid 
the picturesque. But in the centre of circles 





era crying, and obtesting earth and 
skies in all t 


he tones of terror, what could be 
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learned ?* I went into the inn, ordered 
supper, if it were to be my last; and, previ. 
ously to being devoured by the lions and 
tigers, laboured to extract something in the 
shape of probability from the bulky inn! 
whose solid flesh seemed very likely “ to thaw 
and dissolve itself into a dew,” at the 
pect of being a victim, conscious, too, that he 
would be a luxurious one. To seize on a fact 
is always a difficult thing with the peasantry, 
and I found the difficulty by no means 
minished by the fears of the plump landlord, 
However, it came to this, that a caravan of 
wild beasts, travelling through the depart. 
ment, and which had exhibited with great 
eclat at Limoges within the week, had, by 
some unlucky accident, been overturned ina 
ditch, on the edge of the forest. The hinges 
of the travelling menagerie gave way—for 
when did a hinge ever do any thing else on 
the continent—the animals took advantage of 
the open door, and darted away into the 
forest, to the great rejoicing of the drivers and 
people about the caravan, who had expected 
to be among the first offerings to their appe- 
tites in the day of freedom. 

The forest, of course, became an exclusive 
place from that moment, tabooed to all un- 
licensed tread, and deserted by all the bram- 
ble-cutters, ramblers, and lovers of the vicinity. 
The gendarmerie had been speedily made ac- 
quainted with. the circumstance, but as their 
researches were limited professionally to the 
high-road, and the bars of the inns, nothing 
resulted from this measure. The Gardes de 
la Chasse, great nuisances to man in every 
province of the land, were found perfectly 
harmless to wild beasts; for after three or 
four days of nominal search, they came back, 
as wise as they went. Even the powers of 
M. Le Prefet were at fault; and the lions 
and leopards were left to settle matters im 
their own way. But this way hdd become 
serious. At first a single sheep or goat had 
disappeared, but now sheep, goats, ducks, 
geese, every thing that could be eaten, began 
to disappear by threes and fours a-night, and 
the farmers and housewives alike were threat- 
ened with utter destitution. Another week 
of this havoc would have stripped fold and 
poultry-yard to the last fleece and feather. 
On the very day of my arrival, the consternation 
had been raised to its height by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the pencil farmer’s daughter, 
a village belle, who, walking in her garden in 


* Perhaps, uo people on the earth are more easily 
excited thau the French: they well know how to 
clamour an every-day occurreuce into a most extra- 
ordinary event. One Sunday morning, at Calais, 
we remember the whole place being thrown into 
such consternation by an unruly ox, that you might 
have imagined the enemy beating at the town-gates. 
The terrified creature's pursuers darted and drove in 
every direction but the right to secure it ; although 
the French, in the general sense of the vulgat 
mae er how to“ take a bull by the horns.” 


’ 
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the twilight, had been heard to utter a loud 
seream, and from that moment was seen no 
more. The father was running about dis- 
tracted, and his three sons, stout young fel- 
lows, were furbishing their old fowling- 
pieces to set out on a desperate expedition for 
the recovery of the remains of their sister. 
What a chorus of sighs, and prayers, what 
embracings and kissings on both cheeks, 
uded their march. They looked sullen, 
as the peasant always does; but they seemed 
determined, and took their leave of the won- 
dering and deploring circle with the air of 
three heroes of the stage ;—all France is one 
great melo-drame. The remainder of the 
ts formed a cordon, and kept guard, 
evidently in the most imminent expectation 
of being invaded from the forest before day- 
light. I lingered among them for awhile, 
listening to their Arabian Nights’ histories 
of the public danger. But sleep, which 
Alexander the Great said was the only thing, 
except love, which reminded him of being 
mortal, began to remind me that I had rode 
nearly fifty miles since dawn, and that I was 
not less mortal than other men. I left the 
soesentry to their bivouac, and went to my 
ittle chamber. But I was soon forced, never- 
theless, to take my share in the general per- 
turbation. It was about two in the morning, 
and still dark, when I was roused by a tre- 
mendous barking of dogs, neighing of horses, 
yelling of horns, and outcries of men, women, 
and children. I jumped up, and undoubtedly 
there was some cause for alarm, if I were to 
credit the rumours that met me from the 
whole family gathered outside my door. The 
invasion had actually commenced, by an at- 
tack on the cattle house in the yard immedi- 
‘ately below me. I had a case of London pis- 
tols, which had caught the landlord’s eye, 
and as those were in themselves a pledge 
of prowess, and as I was an Englishman be- 
sides, a name which, with all the prejudices 
of foreigners, goes for something in the way 
of resource and intrepidity, I found myself 
the elected champion of the household. The 
men offered to fight, if I would lead, and the 
women, crowding round me in their shawls 
and their short petticoats, were irresistible. 
I accordingly sallied forth to play the reluc- 
tant warrior. The night was chill for the 
season, and I shivered a little at the first 
plunge into the air, surcharged with dew; 
luckily this was not seen, and my renown 
escaped criticism. But the frisonnement 
went off in a few minutes, and I gallantly 
took the command. We first sent in a couple 
of the innkeeper’s mastiffs to reconnoitre ; 
but this manceuvre was unsuccessful. The 
“dogs went in unwillingly, and soon came out 
again, evidently intimidated, and one of them 
with a torn ear. 
We had now sufficient proof that some 
hazardous intruder had got among the cattle, 
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which, indeed, continued to bound and bel- 
low desperately; but whether the intruder 
were lion or leopard, or how many of either 
might be laying waste the farmer’s stock, 
were questions that perplexed us considerably. 
At length I ordered lanthorns to be brought, 
and proposed to go into the stable, and report 
my discovery. ‘This, however, raised: a new 
clamour among the good-natured Frenchwo- 
men, who insisted that the “ gentleman” 
should not thus go to certain death, aclamour 
which, to do them justice, was seconded by 
the men. I finally compromised the dispute, 
by directing the landlord’s sons, two fine lads, 
to take their stations with their lanthorns 
and fowling-pieces at different points of exit, 
while I explored the interior at the safe dis- 
tance of a window some feet from-the ground. 
All now waited in strong expectancy. I 
posted my seconds, leaving a strung rear- 
guard in the court ready to take advantage of 
circumstances. I mounted the casement, and 
looked in; but the casement was like the 
hinges of the caravan, crazy to the last nail. 
My weight, as I peered forward, broke down 
its ancient joint, and I rolled in head fore- 
most. Luckily I fell upon a heap of straw, 
and, as luckily, neither did my lanthorn go 
out, nor did my pistol go off. I heard the 
effects of my catastrophe in an uproar of 
groans and exclamations without. It was 
concluded that I was dragged down by one of 
the monsters, and that my bones were then in 
his jaws. In a moment after, a shot was 
fired, followed by a growl, and I saw an ani- 
mal about the size of a small calf, bound from 
one of the stalls, and crouch just before me. 
The lanthorn lying on the ground showed me 
the savage, and 1 fired. It made another 
bound, and turning away with a roar, took 
refuge by the side of one of the bulls whose 
blood he had been drinking. I now opened 
the door, and announced the discomfiture of 
the enemy. ll instantly rushed in, and the 
animal, which proved to be a chetah, or hunt- 
ing tiger, was covered with a sack, and taken 
prisoner; it was dying, byt still so furious, 
that it was found necessary to destroy it, 
which was done amid the shouts of the popu- 
lace. It appeared that I had not the honour 
of giving the first wound—that was due to 
the son of the landlord, who had seen the 
glistening of its eye by the lanthornas I fell; 
but mine was the mortal wound. My ball 
had struck immediately below the eye, and 
lodged in the brain. We were both lauded 
to the skies. At daylight the keeper of the 
caravan returned; and assuaged the general 
alarm, by telling us that the chetah was the 
only tenant of the wagon that had escaped, 
and that all his stock of lions and tigers. were 
safe. But one still more formidable: source 
of anxiety remained. What had becowe of 
the village belle ?- Her brothers had searched 
the country, without finding a vestige of her. 
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But there is a balm for all things, if we will 
but wait for it. While her whole relation- 
ship were in agony, a chaise was seen driving 
into the village with a huge white cockade 
a over the horses’ nose. The driver was 
the Jover of the lady; the maiden herself was 
now a bride. She had been swept away to 
the altar, the night before, “nothing loath,” 
in the midst of the general confusion ; and in 
the midst of the general joy at her being still 
in the land of the living, all was forgiven and 
forgotten. The adventure was now com- 
pleted. I was solicited to stay for the wed- 
ding feast in the afternoon, which 1 did; 
and to stay for a week, a month, or a year, all 
which offers I declined. I spent a day of as 
honest festivity as if I had spent it at a cabi- 
net dinner; and next morning took my leave, 
followed by a hundred prayers, and the tears 
from a troop of bright eyes, the tribute of my 
achievement, such as it was. 

[Here we halt, but must return to the 
Water-drinker, if it be only to mount with 
him the Pic du Midi | 





Che Gatherer. 


In parts of the Netherlands, the women 
pattake with the men in the most laborious 
operations of husbandry ; and a recent tourist 
says, that he saw a young woman harnessed 
with a man in the painful labour of dragging 
a harrow over a surface of rough clods. 

There is a curious calculation, which for 
some time has been ominously correct, where- 
by we are enabled to fix upon the year of any 
Holy Father’s death. The rule is simply 
this—to ascertain the year in which the ex- 
isting Pope is to die, take the title of the 

receding Pope, the title of the reigning 
‘ope, and add ten, prefixing the century, 
thus :— 


Pius6th Pius 7th =~ Leo 12th 

Pius 7th Leo 12th Pius 8th 
10 10 10 
18:93 18:29 18:30 


These are, at least, curious coincidences. 

Ricaut, in his History of the Turks. says, 
that they so confouad chron and history, 
as to assert that Job was a judge in the 
court of King Solomon, and Kiexander the 
Great one of his generals. 

Italy contains a population of 21,000,000 
of inhabitants, spread upon a surface of 
90,652, square miles, which is rather more 
than 230 inhabitants to one square mile. 
Her stated revenue is about 370,000 
francs ; her active army, 116,94] men. 

When Claude Lorraine, who, it is well 
known, was not celebrated for painting 
figures, disposed of his pictures, he used to 
say to the purchasers, “TI. sell you the land- 
scape; but, mind, I give you the figures. 
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The English gardens, described by Hentz. 
ner, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ary 
exact copies of those of Pliny. In that at 
Whitehall was a sundial and jet-deau, 
which, on turning a cock, spirted out water, 
and sprinkled the spectators. In Lord Bur. 
leigh’s, at Theobald’s, were obelisks, pyra. 
mids, and circular porticos, with cisterns of 
lead for bathing, and also a oy x an 
ingenuity frequent in that age. At Hamp. 
ton Court, the garden walls were covered 
with rosemary, a custom formerly very com. 
mon in England. 

Economical Superstition. — Among the 
superstitious notions which still exist in. Nor. 
mandy, is the following, connected with the 
treatment of children ;—It is believed that 
the Virgin Mary sweetens the food of infants, 
a notion which saves sugar, and prevents the 
stomach of children from being overloaded 
with sweets. As the child grows up, how. 
ever, the Virgin ceases to interfere with. its 
victuals, which is remarkably judicious. - 

Coals and Wood.—A_ few years since 
some tyro in geology raised an alarm of the 
exhaustion of our coal mines; which was 
soon set at rest by men of science. In France, 
however, there is much more cause for fear of 
the exhaustion of fuel; since, according toa 
recent calculation, 5,000 square miles of the 
woods of France have disappeared ! 

Curious Entry—In Pepys’s Diary, we 
find the following entry :—“ Up, to walk 
and down the garden with my father, to 
of all our concernments, about a husband for 
my sister, whereof there is at present no ap-* 

arance; but we must endeavour to find 

et one now, for she grows old and ugly.” 

In 1418, iron balls were not used for can 
non, since we find an order for making, at 
Maidstone, in Kent, 7,000 stone bullets for 
the King’s Ordiance. W.G.C. , 

The King of Naples has issued an order 
prohibiting his subjects from wearing beards. 
—What will become of all the Naples soap? 

Dahliaks are natives of Mexico, where 
they were found by Baron Humboldt, growing 
in oe Seg at 800 or 900 toises, or 
from 1,600 to 1,800 yards above the level of 
the sea. Specimens of them were transferred 
to the Botanic Garden at Mexico, and thence 
to Madrid. Lady Holland introduced them 
into this country —Farmer’s Magazine. 

Simon Pauli, who virulently opposed the 
use of tea, indulges in the irony of the fol- 
lowing lines: © 

Drivk Wine, and profit ; 
Drivk Beer, aud grow thin ; 
Drink Water, pa die, 
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